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skinned aborigines first the plains of the Punjab,
then the Ganges valley. In those early days they
still were simple, pastoral folk, pure and undefiled
as the limpid air of their ancestral highlands.
Nothing about them foreshowed the abstruse philo-
sophers, the subtle ecclesiastics they were to become
five centuries later. Rather they were a race of
poets, quick to respond to natural beauty, and
seekers ardent to discover the laws that ruled the
seasons, the wherefore of the courses of the stars.
And everywhere about them, behind the pheno-
menal world, they divined a purpose, the will of
a great organizer, the Demiurge. Natural forces
being emanations of the godhead, they came to
regard them as objects of adoration. The sun was
a divine being worshipped under the name of
Vishnu ; Rudra was the god of forests and the
storm; Indra, lord of thunder, ruled the air.
Attendant on these was a host of demigods such as
the Apsaras, drifting clouds metamorphosed into
celestial courtesans, and Kama the god of love,
who, centuries before Cupid, carried a bow and
arrows barbed with flowers.
The Hindu scriptures, the Vedas, before being
reduced to writing in the fifth century B.C., had been
handed down by word of mouth from generation
to generation ; in them the praises of the gods are
hymned with passionate fervour, with a robust and
realistic lyricism that has the luxuriance of flowers
fostered by a tropic soil. But these sacred writings
do not merely recount the glories of the Hindu
pantheon and legends of the Gods ; certain pas-
sages consist of arid formularies codifying sacrificial
liturgy and ritual.
These sacrificial rites gained steadily in import-
ance. Obviously it was easier for a worshipper to